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range of the Carpathians, for its escape towards
the Black Sea. In a timber barge I swept over
the reefs and whirlpools in its bed, not yet fit for
steamers to pass, admiring the wondrous precipices
descending vertically to the water's edge, as far as
to the Iron Gate. AH this is described for the first
time in my Handbook, as well as the * writing on
the wall' left by the Romans under Trajan, in the
shape of two rows of put-lock holes, continued for
12 miles along the face of the precipice, made for
the wooden balcony road by which the invincible
Romans had rendered this ' impasse * passable and
practicable for their armies. It is worthy of remark
that from the days of Barbarian invasion which
swept away the road, none other existed on this
spot until 1834-5, when the Austrian Government
blasted a highway through the limestone eliff along
the left bank of the Danube. My explorations
ended at the Turkish frontier of Wallachia, which
was not to be overstepped in those days without
the penalty of six weeks in quarantine. I had
already passed the Hungarian military frontier,
and its line of outposts like our coastguard, and
had penetrated into Oarinthia and Carniola, where
I visited the almost unknown cave of Adelsberg,
with its subterranean lakes and fish without eyes,
and I descended the quicksilver mine of Idria, in
which it is death to work more than six hours
in a week underground. I have especial pleasure in
remembering that the first description, in English,
of the Dolomite Mountains of Tyrol, not a scientific
one (Murchison and Sedgwick were before me),
appeared in my 'South Germany/ first edition. I
explored those scenes of grandeur in company with
a geological friend in 1831-32, Thousands of my